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his practical mastery of the questions, which from day to day required discussion and decision, was of the utmost service to both countries in the most critical stages of the war.
There came a time when it seemed that his special usefulness in America was exhausted, and that his own  judicial   duties  in   this  country  required   his return.    And so once again we behold him in the Lord  Chief Justice's Court in the Strand.   But I doubt whether he was ever really happy there, nor perhaps were all his Puisnes completely happy with him.    They thought—and in ordinary tim5s  there is  everything to be  said for their view—that the duties of the Lord Chief Justice of England are to be discharged in the Law Courts, on circuit, and in the House of Lords.    In normal times there is, of course, everything to  be said for this view.   Perhaps they made too little allowance for the abnormality of the times; and he too little foa the exigent obligations of the high office which he held.   There were   many,    for   instance,   who  'thought—in   my judgment unreasonably at   such a time—that   absences  so protracted in the  United  States   should have involved the resignation of so high a judicial position.
But these criticisms—often prompted, though never among his colleagues, by malice—became out of date when he was offered, and accepted, the high position of Viceroy of India.
In accepting this office he gave up one of the greatest judicial positions in the world; and also a pension which he had done much to earn.
He undertook great risks at a moment when he was no longer in his most vigorous youth. The
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